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and the whole controversy from 1384 to the enactment of the Council 
of Oxford in 1408. In her conclusion Miss Deanesley holds that More 
thought the only objection to Wycliffe's Bible must have been that 
it contained heretical matter. He did not know that the only Bibles 
actually excepted in the prohibition of 1408 were in Anglo-Saxon or 
that the Wycliffite translation could have been objectionable only 
through its heretical prologue. She also shows the error in the belief 
that the late fifteenth century manuscripts of the English Bible were 
copies of earlier translations to which the church had not taken ex- 
ception instead of being the early copies of Wycliffite texts. "The 
attitude of the medieval church," Miss Deanesley remarks, " has thus 
been seen to have been one of toleration in principle and distrust in 
practice." 

Taylor, Henry Osborne. Thought and Expression in the Six- 
teenth Century. Two volumes. Pp. xi, 427; 432. New 
York, Macmillan, 1920. 

These two volumes are in a sense a continuation of The Medieval 
Mind, by the same author, and possess many of the characteristics 
that have made the earlier work so useful. Mr. Taylor writes with 
the enthusiasm that springs from broad learning and intense interest 
in his subject, and he contrives to get this vitality over to the 
reader. This new book, like its predecessor, is not elementary or 
"popular" in style; neither is it pedantic. Its pages are alive with 
interest. Mr. Taylor introduces some almost forgotten worthy, writes 
of him as a man would write of a familiar acquaintance, and presently 
we feel that we are dealing not with bibliographical facts attached 
to some mere name but with a real personality, a man with human 
ambitions and dreams and with some accomplishment to his credit. 
The sest and sparkle of the pages make of the reading of these two 
volumes an adventure. 

There is a further reason why these volumes should be welcomed 
by all students of the Renaissance. We have had many books and 
monographs on one phase or another of that tremendous period: 
treatments of the literatures of the new nations, some of them con- 
fined mainly to one literature and others dealing with literary rela- 
tionships and cross influences; treatments of literature and art, with 
or without historical chronicles ; treatments of their history with brief 
accounts of the literature and the like. But here is an attempt to 
view the period as a whole, a cross section of the intellectual life 
of Europe, a culture history that is concerned not only with one of 
the greatest of the centuries, but also with its foundations, near 
and remote, whence came the civilization that made that century 
great. This task, for a period so complex and vital, a culmination of 
all that had preceded and the beginning of the modern world, is of 
appalling magnitude. Mr. Taylor has much to say, much that he 
has to say is not complimentary, concerning Francis Bacon's temerity 
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in taking all knowledge to be bis province ; yet " all knowledge," in 
Bacon's day, is scarcely to be compared with his task who undertakes, 
in the light of the achievements of modern scholarship, such a sum- 
mary of the content and achievement of the human mind in the 
century of Machiavelli and of Copernicus and Luther and Rabelais 
and Shakespeare. We think the advantage is rather decidedly with 
Bacon. 

Besides the abiding interest in style, the rapidity and sweep and 
vitality of the story, and besides the daring of the whole ambitious 
scheme, there are separate chapters that interest not only because 
of the way in which they are presented, but also because through 
them Mr. Taylor is able to treat men of the utmost variety in achieve- 
ment and philosophy of life. Examples are Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, 
among humanists and reformers; Machiavelli, Rabelais, Ramus, 
Latimer, Hooker. There are chapters devoted to the scientific move- 
ment, one of these dealing with the revolution in astronomy and 
physics. 

Yet there are limitations. Bodin gets a bit over two pages ; Shakes- 
peare's name does not appear in the table of contents: he is con- 
cealed among the crowd of men discussed in a chapter on " The 
Dramatic Self-Expression." Luther and his forerunners and followers 
get about a hundred pages in a volume not overly large, and Calvin 
somewhat above forty, while Latimer, the Puritans, and Hooker are 
given about sixty pages; yet Elizabethan literature, including the 
drama, gets only about seventy-five pages and the treatment of litera- 
ture in other countries is in about the same proportion. Now Lati- 
mer, Hooker, and Calvin are great names, and no account of the 
mind of the Renaissance can be complete without them; the the- 
ological element in the culture of the period can no more be ignored 
than in the period of Dante or Aquinas. Yet the formative ele- 
ments that did most to shape the 'Renaissance were not theological, 
not even politico-theological. Mr. Taylor does well to emphasize the 
development of medieval lines of thought into the new age and thus 
to correct the impression we get from some works that the Renaissance 
sprang to full stature in an instant of time. But theology, while 
important, did not dominate those spacious days. It is precisely the 
lack of this sense of spaciousness, this failure to give us the feeling 
of the infinite curiosity about a thousand things, this new skepticism, 
this interest in human life itself, that limits, we think, Mr. Taylor's 
book in a way that no comparative table of paginations can show. 
No one can quarrel with Mr. Taylor for giving so much space to men 
in whom he delights, about whom he writes with so much authority 
and charm. The province of knowledge in which he is a worker is 
so vast that one must specialize in some parts of it and hope to stir 
interest in others, as Francis Bacon did; but a work which purports 
to give, as Mr. Taylor says his book purports to give, " an intellectual 
survey " of the sixteenth century, must be judged not as a collection 
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of interesting monographs but according to the claim which it sets up. 
It seems to the present reviewer that the limitations of the book 
are not due to lack of knowledge or solely to the immense range of 
material. The fundamental theme of the book is sound. It is to be 
gathered from the preface and from the concluding chapter of the 
second volume. If we interpret Mr. Taylor correctly he stresses the 
flowing of one age into another. " Every stage in the life and thought 
of Europe represents a passing phase, which is endowed with faculties 
not begotten of itself, and brings forth much that is not exclusively 
its own ... its capacities, idiosyncrasies and production belong in 
large measure to the whole, which is made up of past as well as 
present, the latter pregnant with the future." The author goes on to 
say' that this transmitted influence of the past operates on the 
present both as knowledge and as suggestion, — materials to be made 
further use of, and that it may also be thought of as flowing on in 
modes of expression, language or plastic art. "The truthfulness of 
events lies in the process of becoming, rather than in the concrete 
phenomenon which catches our attention." In the last chapter, entitled 
"Forms of Self-Expression," which is the conclusion of the book 
and therefore vital to our understanding of it, Mr. Taylor repeats the 
theme with illustrations drawn not only from his own field, but 
from other great periods in the history of the race; yet in this sum- 
mary the failure to fuse into something approaching a unity the two 
great principles with which he has dealt becomes more apparent. Mr. 
Taylor wrote some months ago of the medieval mind, he now writes 
of the Renaissance under the heading of thought and expression. 
He has not, it seems to the writer, lived up to his thesis of thought, 
partly inherited, growing by suggestion and new curiosity, cul- 
minating, in part at least, in expression. This is not to say that the 
complex age with which he deals can be reduced to the proportion of 
an Aristotelian tragedy. No synthesis of the Renaissance can be 
complete in any such formal sense. But surely, when a scholar states 
a definite conception of intellectual history one has a right to ask 
whether he has lived up to his promise. Professor Berdan's thesis 
that we may best understand the Tudor age in English literature 
through the study of the endeavors of men to force new ideas, ideas 
springing from an age of extraordinary curiosity and broadening of 
knowledge, into the old medieval moulds, forcing them until the old 
moulds cracked and new forms of expression had to be evolved, cannot 
lead to a complete synthesis of the larger field that Mr. Taylor has 
taken for his province; yet it seems to the writer that Mr. Berdan is 
nearer to a true conception of the Renaissance mind than Mr. Taylor. 
For Mr. Taylor has given us, after all, given us with extraordinary 
interest and brilliancy it is true, a book in which the chief impres- 
sion is the history of the continuance of certain main lines of 
intellectual interest, that occupied his attention in his earlier work, 
with a more or less perfunctory impression of the extraordinary 
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variety and complexity of the literature in which those thoughts and 
many new thoughts found expression. On the other hand, the thesis 
for such a 'book should be not thought and expression, but thought as 
expressed, expressed in art, in sonnet cycles, in philosophical treatises, 
in drama and ethics, in theories of the state. 

A single example will make this clear. Mr. Taylor gives belated 
but wholesome recognition of the significance of the new science from 
Copernicus to Kepler and Newton. He does not, we think, do justice 
to men like Bruno or Bacon. Their systems seem over-ambitious or 
rhetorical, or merely superficial. Yet they sum up at least as 
significantly as Luther or Calvin, the peculiar personality which 
somehow or other we attach to the Renaissance. The case is even 
more palpable in his treatment of Shakespeare, where he devotes 
pages to the sonnets as the expression of Shakespeare's mind, with 
little suggestion of the kind of thing in Shakespeare that Mr. Bradley 
brings out in his volume on Shakespearean tragedy. Of Marlowe and 
Spenser the treatment is even more unsatisfactory. Literature, in 
other words, seems to Mr. Taylor to be expression, that is, language, 
that is, rhetoric. Thus the section devoted to English literature 
(Rabelais and Montaigne, it is true, get better treatment) seems to 
be treated in much the fashion of the older historians who inserted 
at intervals in the more important sections of their political and 
military chronicles, as interludes for recreational purposes, bio- 
graphical sketches of the writers of the period, with disjointed and 
appreciative comments. 

Crane, Thomas Frederick. Italian Social Customs of the Six- 
teenth Century. Pp. xv, 689. Yale University Press, 1920. 

This volume, the fifth in the series of Cornell Studies in English, 
will be found invaluable to students of certain aspects of life and 
literature during the later Renaissance. It is the result of many 
years patient study in several literatures and will be recognized as 
the standard authority in its field. Professor Crane discusses the 
enormous mass of courtly literature of which Castiglione's Cortegiano 
in Italy and Lyly's Euphues in England are outstanding examples. 
He traces the influence of a definite genre from Provence to Italy 
and through Spain, France, Germany and England. He is concerned 
with all that bears on the general subject of the recreations, the dis- 
cussions of love, the characteristics of the court gentleman and lady. 
Of that deeper aspect of courtiership which stressed the duty of the 
courtier to the state he has little to say, and to this extent the book 
is representative of one side only of the Renaissance conception of 
the training of the gentleman, but the student of Castiglione, of 
Spenser, Sidney and Bacon, cannot but be grateful that the part of 
the subject which falls within Professor Crane's province is so thor- 
oughly handled. 



